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PHYSICAL AGGRESSION AS A FUNCTION OF 
FRUSTRATION AND PHYSICAL ATTACK* 


Department of Psychology, Kent State University 


Stuart P, Taylor AND RICHARD PIsANo 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Considerable controversy exists concerning the potency of frustration as 
an elicitor of physical aggression. Buss (4, p. 28) states quite emphatically 
that “the frustration-aggression hypothesis may have been a useful working 
hypothesis 20 years ago, but it has limited utility today.” Kaufmann (9, 
p. 351), another critic of the F-A hypothesis, suggests “. . . with due recog- 
nition of its influential role in experimental research, it has outlived its use- 
fulness,” 

Berkowitz (2, 3) and McNeil (12), among others, remain convinced that 
an F-A hypothesis is tenable. According to McNeil (12, p. 202), “the bulk 
of human aggressiveness can be traced directly to frustration.” Berkowitz 
(3), advocating a revised F-A hypothesis, proposes that while frustration 
“creates only a readiness for aggressive acts . . . aggressive responses will not 
occur, even given this readiness, unless there are suitable cues, stimuli as- 
sociated with the present or previous anger instigators.” “These cues,” ac- 
cording to Berkowitz, “evoke aggressive responses from the organism that is 
‘primed’ to make them” (3, p, 308). 

Although considerable energy has been expended in testing the F-A hy- 
pothesis, the results, to date, have been equivocal (1, 4, 9). Berkowitz (3) 
maintains that the weak empirical support for the F-A hypothesis is due to 
the lack of concern with certain boundary conditions that he feels must be 
met before an adequate test can be undertaken. After admitting that. ‘some 
critics of the frustration-aggression hypothesis have flogged the hypothesis 
with experiments which apparently did not obtain aggressive reactions to a 
thwarting,” Berkowitz states, “perhaps these reactions did not occur, we can 
now say, because there were no suitable stimuli in the situation which were 
sufficiently capable of ‘pulling’ aggression from the thwarted subjects” (3, 
p. 309). 


The purpose of this experiment was to attempt to determine the effects of 
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frustration on the aggressive behavior of subjects receiving stimuli which, in 
previous experiments, are known to have elicited strong aggressive reactions. 
Both frustrated and nonfrustrated Ss were placed into a competitive situation 
in which they received increasing intensities of shock from an opponent. 
Previous research has demonstrated that Ss, in this situation, perceive their 
opponents as being aggressive and socially undesirable, and they retaliate by 
setting intense shocks (7, 14, 15). 

Some theorists might argue that being shocked by another person is frus- 
trating and that therefore this experiment is actually investigating the inter- 
active effects of two forms of frustration on aggression. The present inves- 
tigators would contend, in agreement with Buss (5), that the inclusive 
definition of frustration which subsumes attack under the heading of frustra- 
tion ‘‘appears to be so broad as to lose all rigor.” Kaufman has concluded 
that the value of this inclusive definition “‘is no longer discernible, since both 
its independent and dependent variables are left so protean as to be refractory 
to operational definition .. .” (9, p. 351). Thus, in this experiment, attack 
is not considered a frustration operation. 


B. Metnop 
1. Subjects and Apparatus 


All Ss were male undergraduates enrolled in an introductory psychology 
course at Kent State University. 

The main piece of apparatus used in this experiment was a task board 
designed to measure Ss’ aggressiveness. This task board is described in detail 
elsewhere (14). 


2. Experimental Situation 


Each § was told that he was competing in a task of reaction time with 
another § in an adjoining room. He was instructed to press a button at the 
beginning of each trial to select any of five intensities of shock which he 
wished his opponent to receive. He was informed that the shock would be 
administered to his opponent at the end of a trial, if he were faster than his 
opponent, and that he would receive the shock his opponent set for him, if 
his opponent were faster. Thus, he realized that either he or his opponent 
would receive a shock depending upon the outcome of the competition and 
that both could select the intensity of the shock the other would receive. 

Actually, there was no opponent. The frequency of wins and losses and 
the amount of shock received were programmed by the E. 
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3. Procedure 


The S was seated at the task board and the shock electrode was attached 
to his left wrist. After the S’s “unpleasantness” threshold for shock was 
determined and he heard a tape recording of the task instructions, the 8 was 
allowed to compete with his opponent for one trial. This procedure was 
followed in order to identify and thereby exclude from further competition 
those atypical Ss who set high intensity shocks (3, 4, or 5) prior to receiving 
any information concerning their opponent’s aggressive intentions: i.e, in 
order to control for the response tendency of pressing high shock settings 
independent of the opponent’s attack intensity. Previous research has shown 
that Ss who set high intensity shocks on the first trial continue to do so 
throughout the session, at all levels of attack. 

Following the presentation of the first competitive trial, the frustration 
manipulation was initiated. Two types of frustration manipulation were 
employed: task frustration and delay frustration. 

a. Task frustration. There were two levels of task frustration: success 
and failure. Ss in the failure condition were given three minutes to complete 
an “insoluble” puzzle which was said to be a test of intelligence. They were 
told that they would receive one dollar if they completed the puzzle in the 
allotted time. The success group were given a similar but soluble puzzle and 
were not told that they could receive money for completing the puzzle. 

b. Delay frustration. The failure manipulation described above is the most 
commonly used frustration operation. One potentially potent frustration in- 
ducer-—delay—has received relatively little attention. Buss notes, “Delay is a 
frequent frustration whose consequences have not been investigated...” (4, 
p. 18). 

There were two levels of delay: short and long. After the first trial, Ss 
in both groups were told that there would be a delay in the experiment due 
to technical difficulties. The long delay group was forced to wait 10 minutes, 
while the short delay group was forced to wait one minute, for the experi- 
mental session to begin. 

Immediately following the frustration manipulation all Ss received 25 
competitive trials, four blocks of increasing attack trials plus an extra trial 
which was required to measure Ss’ aggressive reaction to the feedback of the 
24th trial. Each trial consisted of four specific events: (a) a signal to set the 
degree of shock the § wished his opponent to receive, (5) a ready signal, 
where the § pressed his finger down on a telegraph key, (c) the trial itself, 
where the § released the key as quickly as possible, and (d) a feedback sig- 
nal, which consisted of a light which indicated the amount of shock that had 
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been set for the § by his opponent, and if the opponent were faster, the shock 
as well. 

Electronic timers controlled the onset and duration of the different events. 
There were five seconds between each event. The interval between the end 
of one trial and the beginning of the next was also five seconds. Shock dura- 
tion was one second, 

In establishing the intensities of shock to be administered to the subject, 
the intensity judged “definitely unpleasant” was designated number five, num- 
ber four was set at 90% of that value, number three at 80%, number two 
at 70%, and number one at 60%. 

Physical attack was varied over four levels by providing information on 
the shock settings of the opponent. These settings were made to increase over 
four blocks of trials. The first block (low attack) consisted of six trials in 
which feedback settings averaged 1.5. In three of these trials, the shock set- 
tings were “one,” and in the other three trials, “two.” The second block of 
six trials had an average shock setting of 2.5, the third block, 3.5, and the 
fourth and last block of trials (high attack), 4.5. 

In half of the trials in a block, S received a shock indicating he had lost 
during those trials. A table of random numbers was used to determine on 
which of the trials within a block shock was received. _ 

In sum, this study utilized a 2 &% 2 X 4 split-plot design, with the vari- 
ables consisting of types of frustration, levels of frustration and physical 
attack, 


C. RESULTS 


Physical aggression was measured by the intensity of shock each § set for 
his opponent to receive. 

In the first trial following the frustration manipulations, Ss were required 
to select a shock intensity without any knowledge of the opponent’s aggressive 
intentions. A comparison these initial settings among frustration groups 
should indicate the influence of frustration on physical aggression, indepen- 
dent of the effect of provocative stimulation. 

Mean shock intensities set by the Ss competing in the difficult and easy 
task frustration conditions were 1.6 and 1.9, respectively, while the mean 
shock intensities set by the Ss in the long and short delay condition were 
1.6 and 1.6. It is apparent that neither frustration manipulation influenced 
initial shock settings. 

According to an analysis of variance of mean aggression scores performed 
on the four blocks of trials, increasing attack significantly influenced shock 
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setting behavior (F = 72.0, df = 3/108). As the opponents increased the 
intensity of their attack, subjects set higher and higher shock intensities. The 
average shock intensities set by the subjects on blocks one through four, re- 
spectively, were 1.65, 2.06, 2.72, and 3.27. The frustration manipulations 
did not appreciably influence the subjects’ aggressive reactions. Neither the 
main effects of types and levels of frustration nor the interaction of these 
variables was significant. The mean shock settings of Ss in the Task frustra- 
tion groups (failure and success) were 2.37 and 2.38, respectively, while the 
average intensities of shock set by the Ss in the Delay frustration groups 
(jong and short) were 2.33 and 2.61, respectively. 


D. Discusston 


In this experiment all Ss were physically attacked by their opponent. Ver- 
ifying previous results, the subjects set increasingly intense shocks. Thus, we 
can be certain that the opponent’s aggressive intentions, communicated to the 
subject via the feedback lights and specific shock intensities, provided ‘“‘strong 
stimulus pull.” Yet, although occurring just prior to the attack, neither 
frustration manipulation influenced the Ss’ shock setting behavior. Ss were 
no more aggressive following the failure experience or the long delay than 
they. were following the success experience or short delay. Naturally, critics 
might argue, that possibly the failure and delay manipulations did not ef- 
fectively instigate implicit, frustration reactions. However, the very best one 
can do is define frustration in terms of traditional ‘‘frustration-inducing” 
operations, Frustration is generally defined as a blocking of a goal response. 
A recognized means of experimentally “blocking a goal response” is to allow 
Ss to attempt to complete an insoluble, presumably intellective task. In this 
experiment, Ss in the task-frustration condition were given an additional 
incentive: they were told they would earn one dollar for completing the 
task. This manipulation appears to meet the criteria traditionally used to 
identify intense frustration (8). 

Observation of the 8s behavior, while performing the insoluble task, would 
tend to confirm the belief that the task produced an implicit “frustration” re- 
action, Ss appeared to be totally engrossed in the task, made frequent erasures 
and corrections, were extremely “agitated,” and pleaded in many cases for 
more time to finish the task. Many Ss voluntarily remained after the session 
to finish the puzzle. 

The delay manipulation used in this experiment is not a traditional frustra- 
tion inducer and does not conform as clearly to the traditional definition of 
frustration. Therefore, the experimenters attempted to gather further infor- 
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mation concerning the mediating “emotions” experienced by Ss during the 
delay manipulation by administering an adjective checklist to two additional 
groups of Ss following their experience with these delay periods. The results 
showed that the long delay Ss felt significantly more “vulnerable,” “drowsy,” 
“irritated,” “frustrated,” “unhappy,” and “tense” than did the short delay 
subjects. Thus, although there appears to be substantial evidence that the 
frustration manipulations elicited “emotional” responses, which may be de- 
fined as “frustration” or simply “arousal,” there is no evidence that this 
arousal influenced or manifested itself in overt, physical aggression. 

The most challenging problem facing contemporary society concerns the 
nature of man’s physical aggression to man. It is evident that “man’s aggres- 
sion has emerged in this century as the central problem in human society 
which, if unresolved, might destroy it” (13, p. 148). Yet, our understanding 
of human aggression appears to be not much greater today than it was 30 
years ago when the first empirical investigation of aggression took place (6). 
Not only has there been a paucity of research concerning the dynamics of 
human attack behavior, but the research that has been done has produced 
equivocal results. 

The lack of advancement in this area is due, in part, to the ethical problems 
involved in conducting research in this area and to the lack of appropriate 
methodologies, However, it is also possible that the lack of progress is due 
to the pervasive influence of the frustration-aggression hypothesis on tradi- 
tional thinking and research in this area. Whether one reads a typical intro- 
ductory psychology text or an advanced experimental personality text, one is 
left with the impression that aggression is solely a function of frustration 
(8, 10, 11). 

Very recently psychologists have begun to question the utility of the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis and to argue for the investigation of other, 
possibly more potent, antecedents. Buss (5, p. 28), for example, concluded 
that “. . . the emphasis on frustration has led to an unfortunate neglect of 
the other large class of antecedents (noxious stimuli)... .” The results of 
this study strongly support this position; the attention of researchers con- 
cerned with man’s aggression toward man should be redirected toward in- 
vestigating the effects of attack (the delivery of noxious stimulation) and 
intended attack on the expression and inhibition of physical aggression. 
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